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A JOURNEY TO KILKENNY IN THE YEAR 1709. FROM 
THE MS. NOTES OF DR. THOMAS MOLYNEUX. 

COMMUNICATED BY J. P. PRENDERGAST, ESQ. 

Edited by the Rev. James Graves, A. B., M.E.I. A. 

[The following Notes of a journey to Kilkenny, at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, are preserved in a manuscript vo- 
lume in the handwriting of Dr. Thomas Molyneux, at present to be 
found in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (MSS., Class i., 
Tab. i., Nos. 2 and 3). The volume contains several tours through 
Ireland, of which the " Journey to Connaught," undertaken in the 
April of the same year, has been printed by the Irish Archaeologi- 
cal Society, in the first volume of their "Miscellany," pp. 161-178, 
under the editorial care of Aquilla Smith, Esq., M. D. From a 
note at page 161 of the publication just cited, we learn that Dr. 
Thomas Molyneux was the " younger brother of the celebrated Wil- 
liam Molyneux, and Grandson of Daniel Molyneux, who was ap- 
pointed Ulster King-ofArms, by patent bearing date 28th June, 
1597." Thomas Molyneux was born in Dublin in 1 66 1 , and educated 
in Trinity College ; after having studied abroad, he became a Fellow 
of the College of Physicians in Ireland in 1711 ; he was elected Re- 
gius Professor of Physic in the Dublin University; in 1718 he be- 
came Physician-General of the Army in Ireland, and Physician to 
the State in 1725 ; on the 4th of July, 1730, he was created a Ba- 
ronet, and died on the 19th of October, 1733. Sir Capel Moly- 
neux, of Castle Dillon, county Armagh, is the present representa- 
tive of the family. 

The tour, in the course of which Dr. Molyneux visited Kilkenny, 
was commenced on Tuesday the 8th of November, 1709, on which 
day he left Dublin, and in five hours' time came to Naas, where he 
lay that night. He then passed through Blessinton, Ballymore- 
Eustace, Dunlavin, Timolin, and Kilkea, and so to Bealin, " a fine, 
improved seat of Mr. Stradford's ;" about an hour from whence he 
crossed the Barrow, " at a very deep ford at Shroule," and a half 
a mile from thence " to cousin Best's, at Knockbeg, in the Queen's 
County." From Knockbeg he made some excursions, and returning 
again, stayed there until the 19th. From this point the MS. shall 
speak for itself] : — 

Saturday y e 19 th , went to Kilkenny; two hours brought us 
thro' a noble fine open sheep walk countrey,-— [p. 90]— all along 
the Barrow, from Carlow to Loughlin Bridge, which is a pretty 
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small Town, pleasantly situated on the River. Half an hour more 
brought us thro* the same kind of countrey to Wells, a small vil- 
lage also in the county Carlow. From hence we had eight miles to 
Kilkenny ; part over mountains 1 , but, as we drew near Kilkenny a 
more improved and better countrey. We passed by m* GarridufF, 
among the mountains to the right, from whence there was, in '95, 
a great Irruption of water from the Bowells of the Hill. Kilkenny 
is a long straggling citty, with Iris town. I think it has as much 
ground under it as any I have seen, except Dublin. The houses 
are but ordinary ; there are here several old abbeys and buildings, 
one of them, the Cathedral of S fc Kenny's, a fine old Gothic build- 
ing ; in the Church yard, near the door, stands one of the old round 
Towers, or Steeples, exactly such another as is at Kildare, the 
top so formed. I climbed into the door, which is some four or five 
yards from the ground; from hence looking up, I could see remaining 
yet a beam across of wood supporting a Floor of Board 2 , severall of 
which yet remain; and this was placed, as near as I could judge, 
just under the four windows 3 . Kilkenny is finely watered by the 
waters of several excellent springs, one of which, called Grainborough 
well 4 , I am tould, is lighter, by an ounce in a quart, than any other 
water, by the noble River Nure and two others 5 . From a Bridge 
on the former you have a fine prospect — [p. 91] — of the Castle, which 
belongs (as does most of the Town) to the Duke of Ormond. 'Twas 
built by the old Duke 6 . It is finely situated to the River, but in no 
other respect answerable to the character it bears. There is not 
one handsome or noble appartment. The Rooms are Darke, and the 
stairs mighty ugly. In the Duchess's Close, there are, indeed, 
some fine Pictures, as also in the Gallery, which is grand enough. 
Here is a picture of the Lord Strafford, and his Secretary, Sir 

i The old road, leading over the moun- 4 This well has not been identified, 

tains by Freneystown Castle and the church 6 The Nore receives but one tributary at 

of Tascoffin, was, probably, that followed by Kilkenny, viz. the Bregach ; perhaps, how- 

Dr. Molyneux. It is likely he turned out of ever, the Dinan is the second here alluded to. 

the level and more direct road to Kilkenny, 6 For built, read remodelled. After the 

for the purpose of examining the site of the Restoration, the Duke of Ormonde divested 

eruption of water mentioned in the text the castle of its defences, and in accordance 

as having taken place in 1695. No other with the fashion then prevalent, converted 

mention of this phenomenon has been met the fortress erected by William Earl Mares- 

with. chal into a French chateau. The gate- 

2 This shows that it had been, made use house was constructed of Caen stone, unloaded 
of, probably, as a watch-tower up to a com- from the ships, in which it was imported, at 
paratively recent period. No traditional Inistiogue, and brought up the Nore in boats, 
memory of this flooring has been handed and French artificers were employed on the 
down ; and when the present floors and lad- work. The accounts of the money expended 
ders were erected by the Dean of Ossory, in are preserved in the Evidence Chamber, and 
1846, it was believed that the summit of the fully bear out the strictures on the great 
tower was made accessible for the first time outlay. The present entrance is part of the 
for several centuries. Duke's gate-house. The capitals of the two 

3 This is a mistake. The upper windows northern Corinthian pilasters remained in 
are six in number. block until lately. 

2q 
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Henry Slingsby 1 , which seems to be an excellent piece. The Gate 
House, and new range of buildings belonging to the Castle, are 
mighty ugly, crooked, and very expensive ; the-' not yet finished, 
the gate house having already cost, as we are tould, 15 hundred 
pounds : having viewed the Town and Castle, we went — 

Munday 21 st — To Dunmore Parke, belonging to the Duke of 
Ormond; tis a well sheltered Parke, with furs, good land, and well 
divided into pretty, small paddocks ; here is a good Pheasantry kept, 
which stocks the whole country about; here was also, formerly, a 
handsome Country house belonging to the Duke, called Dunmore 
House, which is now pulled down 2 , and the furniture and pictures 
all carried to the Castle : about half a mile without the Parke lies 
the famous cave of Dunmore 3 , which we went to see. At the upper 



1 This picture is no longer preserved at 
the castle. There were two portraits of 
Strafford in the Ormonde collection. The 
" Philosophical Survey of the South of Ire- 
land" (Dublin, 1778), at p. 101, describes 
" a three-quarter length of Earl Strafford, 
said to be taken but a few days before his 
catastrophe ; to which is contrasted the pic- 
ture of the same person, taken in the full 
career of his ambition." Ledwich (" Anti- 
quities " 2nd Ed , 1804), gives a " Head of 
lord Strafford," in the list of pictures hung 
in the " Gallery," and does not allude to any 
other portrait of that nobleman. Brewer, 
who compiled his account of the pictures 
from the information supplied him by the 
Chevalier de Montmorency, states that some 
©f the best pictures had been removed. He 
notes but one picture of " Went worth, Earl of 
Strafford ; a fine and interesting portrait." — 
( u Beauties of Ireland," 1824-25, re-issued 
as the " History of Leinster," p. 422). A 
head of Strafford, said to be by Vandyke, 
undoubtedly a fine picture, still remains at 
the castle of Kilkenny. 

2 Dunmore was an ancient manor of the 
Ormonde family, and became the favourite 
country residence of the first Duchess of 
Ormonde, whose letters, still preserved at 
Kilkenny Castle, are full of allusions to the 
works there. Carte (" Life of James Duke 
of Ormond," vol. ii., p. 538), gives the 
following anecdote : — " When she [the 
Duchess] set about building Dunmore, in- 
tending to make it her residence, in case she 
should survive the Duke (for she said Kil- 
kenny Castle ought always to belong to the 
head of the family) ; she laid out vast sums 
of money on that building. Gary Dillon, 
walking with his Grace and others on the 
leads of that castle, from whence there is a 
fine view of the country about, and particu- 



larly of the house and park of Dunmore, 
made a pun upon that place, saying to the 
Duke of Ormonde : ' your grace has done 
much here (pointing to Kilkenny), but yon- 
der you have Done more.' ' Alas ! Cary (re- 
plied the Duke), it is incredible what that 
has cost : but my wife has done so much to 
that house, that she has almost undone meS " 

John Dunton, who saw Dunmore in 1698, 
when it was in its splendour, thus describes 
the house : — " I rambled to Dunmore, ano- 
ther seat of the Duke of Ormond's, which 
is the finest house in Ireland. On some 
of the floors of this house I reckoned twenty- 
four rooms ; the staircase that leads to them 
are [sic'] hung with curious landscapes, and 
is so large that twenty men might walk 
abreast ; had the house another branch, it 
would be a perfect H ; but without this ad- 
ditional beauty, perhaps, it may boast of 
more rooms than are to be found in some 
whole towns." — " Some Account of my Con- 
versation in Ireland," pp. 53, 54. 

" A Tour through Ireland, by Two English 
Gentlemen" (Dublin, 1748), at p. 195, men- 
tions Dunmore as " a noble proportioned 
body falling to the grave with a daily decay ;" 
and compares its avenues and rows of lofty 
trees to the walks from Petersham to Ham, 
in Surrey, giving the preference to Dunmore; 
and adds, " in short, such a place, formed by 
nature for Grandeur or Pleasure, is not often 
found in England." "The Post- Chaise Com- 
panion," 4th Ed., describes its ruins as still 
standing, " near a large and fine planta- 
tion of trees, which extends two miles." 
(col. 339). The ruins of the mansion were 
removed, and the trees cut down, about 
the commencement of the present century. 

3 This description of the limestone cavern, 
called the Cave of Dunmore, is very faith- 
ful. The Celtic name of the cave is Dearc 
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part of a gentle rising sheep walk hill you meet a vast hole going 
down to the earth, some 20 or 30 yards over, and I believe somewhat 
more in depth, running near directly downwards. The side [sic] 
of this Hole are — [p. 92] — rocky, and earth surrounded with 
Trees : you go down y m by one small path, which is steep enough, 
tho' not dangerous; when you are down at the bottome, the Trees 
and Light coming down such a depth, the water distilling from the 
rock above, make a most dreadfull Romantick appearance : below 
there are two passages which go further, and strike more horizontally 
into the Rock : the first I entered, by the help of a guid, was on the 
left hand ; here we were received into the hollows of the Rock, and 
lost all light but that of our candles. The verry Irregular figure and 
craggy inside of the Cave made it impossible, any way, to take the 
dimensions of it; or, indeed, to give any adequate idea of it to one 
that has not seen it: however, generally, I may say, the hollows 
and appartments of this Cave were, for the most part, vastly large 
and great, bigger than the largest roome, some as bigg as a house ; 
no Avhere so small as to make us stoope ; our candles were not large, 
not large enough to discover the just shape of most of them they 
were so large : the side, top, and bottome were all brownish gritty 
Rocks ; but from the top the water distilling in a 1000 places, and 
trikling down the sides, was petrified, so that the inside of ye 
Cave is almost entirely covered with this petrified substance ; the 
drop, as it falls from the top, forms every where long thin pipes 
of a whitish stone, of the bigness of a goose quill, some larger, 
some shorter; generally of four or five inches long. — [p. 93]. — 
Of these pipes the Cave is almost everywhere covered above ; 
and correspondent to them below, where the dropi fall, are 
little lumps of a petrified substance, of the bigness of one's finger, 
of a dirty whitish colour, as of snow congealed. Several of these 
are grown vastly larger, so as to be as tall as a man ; the little pe- 
trifactions are also in vast quantity where the water trickles down 
the sides of the Cave. We went on in this Cave some 200 or 300 
yards, sometimes up, sometimes down to another, till at length we 

Fearna, and it is mentioned in an ancient Since Christ came to our relief, 

,.,~ * , . ^ T ., 2 m • 't. To the plundering of Dearc-Fearna." 

MS., preserved in the Library of Trinity 0'Donoyaj*'s " Four Masters/' sub. crnn. 
College, .Dublin, called tho "Irish Triads," 

as one of the three darkest caves of Ireland. Dearc Fearna means the cave of Fearna ; but 

See Wilde's " Beauties of the Boyne and the there is no record of who Fearna was. The 

Blackwater," p. 180. The Four Masters, slaughter of the thousand persons by the 

under the year 928, record the plundering of Northmen in the recesses of the cave accounts 

Dearc Fearna, and the slaughter of a thou- for the human remains, mentioned by Moly- 

sand persons therein, by Godfrey, grandson neux, and still, with the exception of the 

of Imliar, and the Northmen of Dublin, and skulls, to be seen there. It is probable 

give, as their authority, the ancient qua- that suffocation was the means used for 

t ra j n ., their destruction by the ruthless sea rovers— 

not more ruthless, however, than the French. 
" Nine hundred years without sorrow, . ., . . d 

Twenty-eight, it has been proved, - in Algena in our ow n aaj . 
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came to a place where the floor was most earth, and here was a 
burrow of rabbits, as appeared by the holes and dung. "Xis incre- 
dible these creatures should go in so far into this cave, so dark and 
uneven a bottom, and not always fall and break their necks in the 
hollows and interstices between the rocks, which we could but avoid 
with our lights. We went on somewhat farther till we came to a 
well of excellent water, which is at the right hand of the cave. Tis 
some two or three feet over, pretty deep, and so clear that you can 
scarce discern the water to be there ; the whole bottome of the well, 
and of this part of the cave, is full of human bones, but especially 
the well, in which there are several skulls ; our guide tould me we 
might go on much further ; but the top and bottom of the cave were 
here so close together, that we must have stooped to go on, and be- 
lieving there was nothing new to be seen, we returned. We fired two 
or three shotts of a pistoll in several places, which made great report, 
and made so sensible a concussion in the air pent up here, that we 
all agreed we could perceive the rocks to tremble under us : another 
effect — [p. 94.] — Some of us observed, was, that on the firing the 
pistoll, he breathed much freer than before. We could not perceive 
that the aire was colder here than above ; but, indeed, it seemed to 
have been somewhat damper. 

Having arrived again at the light, we entered the second cave, 
which is much like 'tother, onely, I think, somewhat more irregular 
and scraggy : we went in not so far, and came to a large appart- 
ment, which the Guide would call y e Tholsell, from its figure; here 
are severall Pillars, from top to bottome of the cave, all covered 
with, or, perhaps, entirely composed of the petrified water, one 
more especially, which is very odd, large, and pretty regularly 
shaped ; at one side of this appartment is a flat rock, high out of 
reach ; we perceived a large round opening of four or five feet dia- 
meter, which goes off to one side, we could not see where ; the water 
falling from the bottome of this opening has filled the whole breadth 
of it with this petrified substance, which hangs dow r n out of a consi- 
derable way, so that it appears like a vast river flowing out of an urn 
done in stone by the hands of some excellent statuary. Beyond this 
apartment, called the Tholsell, this cave goes on considerably, as 
the Guide assured ; but we went no further, but by the same way 
we entered w r e returned to the light : having viewed the coal, and 
put up several pieces of the petrifactions, we mounted to return 
home. The countrey hereabouts is a hilly sheepwalk countrey, 
but appears to be all rocks under ground, by the rocks that 
peeped out in several parts of the hills hereabouts. An hour and 
a half — [p. 95] — brought us back to Kilkenny. From a hill near 
a [the ?] City, which you pass over on this road, we had a very 
fair prospect of it, the Castle, Cathedral, and all the old buildings, 
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which, with a the Rivers and Bridges, here make a very agreeable 
landskip. 

Tuesday 22 d . — We left Kilkenny, and 1 took a Guide to go by 
the Coal Pitts : two hours and a half brought us through a wild 
mountany sheepwalk countrey, along the river Dinon, to Castle 
Comber, which is now a sad old ruined village. About a mile 
beyond this is one of the colleries belonging to the Lord Castle 
Comber 1 , and is thought to be the best and most lasting coal that 
has been dug hereabouts, but somewhat britle. The pit I went 
down was about twenty yards deep, clear thro' a solid slate rock, 
under which lies the veine of coal, about two foot thick, and under 
that I think earth. They first drive here a long drift thro' the 
vein, and after, on each hand, clear out the coal, leaving at every 
five or six foot an interstice of the vein standing, of about 
two foot thick, as Pillars to support the Roof of Slate, and this coal 
is left for ever. They gave me here several samples of different 
sorts of iron mine which they meet with in seeking for the coal, 
some in the clay near the surface, some in the slate and veins at 
different heights from the coal ; the lowest they esteem best, though 
what they finde in the clay is the mine they dig in great — [p. 96] — 
quantities, and every place of the mountaines hereabouts, and sell to 
the neighbouring Iron Works, where 'tis found very good and fusi- 
ble when mixed with a littleKnglish mine ; the best of this sort is found 
at a place call'd [blank in original'] . Tis a stone mine found in coal- 
shaped flat cakes ; looks, when exposed to the weather, like rusty 
iron. In going from this Colliery to the other, you ride along the 
Hill where the old works were, where yet remains the marks of a 
multitude of old Pitts quite exhausted. This Colliery is much the 
same coal, &c, as the former, and the iron made in the same manner ; 
from hence, crossing a small river, you arrive at the Queen's 
County, where, at a place called Donan, on the very borders of the 
County, stand the other Coal Pitts belonging to Mr. Hartpole. This 
Colliery seems to be much better than the Lord Castle Comber's. 
The coal, tho' a mile and a half off, is much the same, but not so 
brittle. The number of Pitts now going on are four. To one the 

1 Sir Christopher Wandesforde, created the ore whilst the natural woods of the 
Lord Castle Comer, March 15, 1706. Chris- district supplied fuel. Boate ("Natural 
topher Wandesforde, his grandfather, Master History of Ireland," p. 73), mentions the 
of the Kolls in Ireland, who acquired the establishment of a foundry by " Mr. Chris- 
greater part of the ancient territory of Ui- topher Wandsforth, Master of the Rolls 
Duach shortly before the great Rebellion, of Ireland," ** upon his lands, by Idough," 
was the first to work the coal pits in this " where the iron was cast into ordnance, 
locality to any extent, although the exis- pots, small round furnaces, and other things." 
tence of coal here seems to have been known Iron ore exists in great quantities in the 
from the earliest times. He established Castlecomer district; but the native coal is 
also extensive iron -works amongst the too much impregnated with sulphur to smelt 
Castlecomer hills, which continued to smelt it profitably, so that the trade has ceased. 
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conveniency of levell for carrying of the water better, &c. Here 
also they have iron mine as in the other Collieries. I went down 
one of the Pitts and found the works much like the other. The Pitt 
was, indeed, much deeper, and so was the vein, too, by six or eight 
inches. Having viewed the Coal Pitts, we went on towards Knock- 
begg. One hour and a half brought us to the end of the mountains, 
which were here vastly high, so that you have a vast prospect of a 
noble countrey belonging (viz 1 ) to the three counties, Carlo w, Kil- 
dare, and Queen's County — [p. 97.] — Near the foot of the moun- 
tain, on this road, stands the old church of Killeshen, which [is] 
a very old building. Here lately stood, over against the Doore of 
the Church, one of the old round steeples 1 , which, I am told, was 
very high, old, and well built, so that when the owner of this place 
had it fallen, it came to the ground in one solid piece, and was not 
even by the fall against the ground so broke, but that several vast 
pieces yet remain sticking together, so that you easily discover what 
this building was. It plainly appears to be of the same building and 
age with the adjacent church, and this was certainly an Irish build- 
ing, as appears by two Inscriptions at each side of the door as you 
enter, which I transcribed, and are as follows : — [ 

/] 

If so, we may rather think these old Round Towers to be Irish 
built, rather than Danish, as some think. In the rock here is ob- 
served a remarkable quarey of stone, whose joints are so regular that 
every stone you raise is a most exact parallelipedon, as if hewn, and 
of this stone the church is built. From hence, less than an hour 
brought us to Knockbegg. 

Fryday, 25 th . — Left Knockbegg, and arrived in one hour and a 
half by Kilkea to Bealin, Mr. Stafford's, in the C° Kildare. Here 
is a very — [p. 98] — handsome improved garden of greens, grass, 
and gravel, very pleasantly situated by the banks of a small river, 
which is very prettily cutt into canalls and fish-ponds, and well 
sheltered by well grown trees. From Bealan by {blank in original] 

i I am not aware that the occurrence of only a portion of it can be read, as follows: — 
a round tower at Killeshan has ever been _ 

noticed by any of our writers on Irish archi- OTC DO ORG "Rl CG5CN 

tectural remains. Dr. Petrie, who probably x>OY\ CURChlNOeCh . . lONGl . . 

was aware of this proof of the former exist- ^ mmpoh hllft N r>ll n P h 

ence of a round tower here, is silent on the DO • • GOlbecn nUQ NUUUCn 

subject, having, it is likely, reserved his A pRAYER F0R ART KING OF 
notice of it for the long-promised sequel to 

his prize essay on the subject. Are we ever LE1NSTER . . . FOR THE ARCHIN- 

to have the fruition of this hope deferred ? DECH . . . LENA. . . FOR THE 

2 It is much to be lamented that the CHIEF op tjj.tjuach. 
space for this inscription is left blank in the 

original. The inscription still partly remains See " Ancient Tribes and Territories of Os- 

on the doorway of Killeshan Church, but has sory," in the Transactions of the Society, 

been so much defaced by wanton injury that vol. i., first series, p. 233. 
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BILINGUAL MONUMENT, LLANFECHAN, CARDIGANSHIRE. 
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to Naramore, Mr. Keating, is four miles thro* the finest open sheep 
walk champaign countrey that ever I saw, excellent land, but all 
unenclosed and under sheep. From Narramore two hours and a 
half brought us by Mr. Nixon's to Kildare thro* a sheep walk and 
corn countrey. At Kildare we lay Saturday, y e 26 th . 



OGHAM STONE, WITH BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION, AT LLAN- 
FECHAN, CARDIGANSHIRE. 

[Extracted from the Archseologiae Cambrensis, vol. vii., third Series, p. 42.] l 

The early inscribed stone which still exists in this locality, in a po- 
sition where it may be easily injured, though it is known but to few, 
is thus noticed in Meyrick's Cardiganshire : — 

"Llanvaughan. — In the kitchen garden, by the side of the gate, is an 
ancient inscribed stone, about nine feet three inches in height above the 
ground, and one foot eight inches in breadth. The inscription may be 
read as follows : trenacatus ic jacet filivs maglagni ; who was buried, 
in all probability, in the chapel called Capel Whyl, as this stone was found 
in the eastern wall of the ruins of that building, a few feet below the sur- 
face of the earth" (pp. 191-2). 

It is somewhat remarkable that Sir Samuel, who was so acute and 
accurate an observer, should have made no mention of the Oghamic 
characters upon one of the edges and the top of the stone ; for 
although the existence of an Oghamic alphabet was then not known 
in Wales, yet the marks in this instance are so peculiarly well de- 
fined that they could hardly have escaped his notice. Edward 
Lhwyd had delineated some of them on the Sagramnvs stone, 
though he said nothing about them. His worthy disciple in the 
present instance passed them equally sub silentio. 

Such being the history and description of the general condition 
of this stone, it remains to consider the inscription itself. The let- 
ters indicate a very early period ; the same, in fact, ivhatever that 
period may really be, as that of the Sagramnvs stone, so well known 
to our members. The absence of the H in the second line ; the un- 
certainty, or the mistake, in the cutting of the T and the F ; the 
peculiar forms of the Gr,-— are all points of interest, and may help to 

1 This notice of a Welsh monument, bear- contributed by the author of a paper on a 
ing in a most important manner on the similar bilingual inscription, laid before this 
question of the age of our Irish Oghams, is Society at p. 229, supra. — Ed. 



